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EDITORIAL 


This issue contains a poem which appeared in a previous Newsletter: 
that dated March 1964. It was mentioned as having appeared in @ music 
magazine called 'Milo' edited by Philip Heseltine and it was surmised that 
the poem refers to the 1929 Delius Festival. Now Mr. John Bishop has shed 
some further light on the piece and I make no apology for reproducing it 
again. It is particularly interesting that the poet turns out to be Brue2 
Blunt who, as Mr. Bishop says, "was 2a well-known figure in Bohemian London 
in the between-~the-wars period". "Wheelers Review" of the 3rd quarter 1957 
contains an obituary by the Hditor, Antony Wysard, from which it appears 
that Blunt was born in The Dukeries in 1899, and to quote from the remainder 
of the text:- 


Vy eecee he was quiet of voice, meticulous in phrase; well versed in 
literature and painting, better in horse-racing; insular, yet - and I have 
this from a Frenchman - could speak French like a native. Although, as a 
young man, he acquired an unslakeable capacity for quarts of bitter, it in 
no way impaired his palate for the wines of Burgundy. Today, in cellars 
and vineyards from Dijon to Lyon the passing of Monsieur Bruce will be 
deeply felt. 


He could cook well, and write tolerable verse. He lived for the day, 
and the glass in front of him. 


As he was not given to reminiscence, considerable difficulty confrents 
the most modest attempt to trace, chronologically, his life. He was 
educated at Bradfield College and was just old enough to see military 
service in France in the 1914-18 War. On demobilization, he took to work, 
reluctantly - writing. He wrote poetry, and the life of a racehorse 
trainer, 


This was the period of cakes and much ale; and it was towards the end 
of it, in the late '20's, that I first met him in the company cf Peter Warlock, 
who was turning some of Blunt's verse into songs now familiar. We met, 
and went on meeting, at The Antelope Tavern, in those days a modest cab- 
drivers' pull-up, frequented by those in search of good beer and a refuge 
from Chelsea. Bruce, then, was also broadcasting for 2L0. There 
followed a sojourn in France before he returned to write for the Daily 
Express, on cooking, Subsequently he contrived to be one of the last 
Englishmen out of Paris in 1940, one of the first back on the Liberation, 
He went on writing for the Express until, in the early '50's, he set-up 
on his own account as an imcorter of Burgundies."” 


A splendid cartoon of Blunt, Warlock and Augustus John af the Antelope 
Tavern, South Eaton Terrace, by Mr. Wysard, is on the facing page, together 
with a quotation from Blunts! ballad "The Drunken wizard" (printed in 
"Merry-go-down", Mandrake Press, 1926):- 

Then nearly all at the world's call 

Went meekly to the slaughter: 


Some lost their lives by taking wives, 
And some went mad from water, 
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We few remain above the slain 
And from the wind's direction 

We hear on high his battie-cry 
"Good ale and Resurrection!" 


Some of Warlock's finest songs were inspired by Blunt's poems, such 
as "The Fox" and "The Frostbound Wood". It is apposite to find the poet 
‘completing the circle' with his tribute to Delius. 


* * * * * * ¥ 


I am most grateful to Robert Threlfall for his note on the re-issue 
of the full score of "A Mass of Life" in study-score format. This should 
clear up misunderstandings: as to the cost, I have not received any 
official information, but the last price I heard mentioned was £6.50. It 
would be wise to contact Messrs. Boosey & Hawkes for the full cost including 
postage before sending a remittance. 


* * * * * ¥ * 


Contributions to the Newsletter, and any correspondence in connection 
with its contents, should be sent to the Editor, 19 Maple Avenue, Maidstone, 
Kent, 
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FORTHCOMING EVI NTS 


Thursday, llth Holborn Library. Illustrated talk by Lyndon Jenkins - 
January 1973 "Some observations on recorded Delius". 
at 7.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, 23rd (Time and venue to be arranged) 

January, 1973 Presentation of the new recording "A Village Homeo and 
Juliet" by Meredith Davics (conductor) and Christopher 
Bishop (recording producer). This is to be undertaken 
in association with EMI Records and will be open to. the 
general public. 


Wednesday, 24th Carlisle Market Hall at 7.30 p.m. 
January, 1973 


) 
) 
) 
Thursday, 25th Newcastle City Hall at 7.45 p.m. ) 
January, 1974 

) 


Friday, 26th London Qucen Elizabeth Hall at 7.45 p.m. 

January, 1973 
Northern Sinfonia Orchestra conducted by Christopher 
Seaman with Pisrre Fournier ('cello) and Hazel Holt 
(soprano). This concert includes the following works: - 


cn ies 


Friday, 24rd 
February, 1973 


Wednesday, 21st 
March, 1973. 


Vivaldi: Concerto in G minor for the Dresden 
Orchestra. 


Delius: Four old English love lyrics: 


Spring the sweet spring; 

SO white, so soft, so sweet is she; 
Fair daffodils; 

It was a lover and his lass. 


Schumann: Concerto in A minor for cello and 
orchestra. 


Schoenberg; Verklarte Nacht. 


A note in the advertisement states: "An 
interesting extra attraction in this programme is a group 
of songs by Delius which have been orchestrated by Layton 
Ring. 


Mr. G. Layton Ring of Northumberland is a member of 
our Seciety. 


1, The Boltons, S.W.10 at 7.30 p.m. 

An evening of piano roll recordings of Percy Grainger 
playing works by Delius. Limited accomodation 

(50 persons) and entry by ticket only. 


Holborn Library at 7.30 p.m. 
Piano recital by Robert Threlfall - "Delius and his 


friends". 


DELIUS 


The midnight folk, the eerie goblin-~kind, 

Leap upon drums and dance along the wind, 

Pluck at the strings until the darkness fills 
With black wings teeming from the tunnelled hills, 
And shapes that gibber against the coming of day 
Until day comes, and the gloomy array 

Creeps away. 


A mood passes and & voice sings 

Of passion's hunger and of beauty's thrall 

And the faint shades of unremembered things 

That fade at last for ever, lonely beyond recall. 


Through lands fantastic and lands a-shimmer with heat, 
Dark forests and lone plains benumbed with frost 
(Icicles glittering over the violins) 

The mind has travelled afar - then a paean rings 

In praise of the dancing, laughter and strength of Man. 


And, all the while, the blind weaver of all these dreams 
Listens and dreams. 


Slowly a hand falls, the music ends, 
From the peopled hall 

Call upon call of praise and love 
To the ringing roof ascends. 

Under a lighted dome 

The wanderer comes homes: 

His country makes amends. 


Bruce Blunt. 


MILO Volume 1 no.2. November 1929, p.7. 


* % ¥* * * * * 


A Note on the recent reissue of the orchestral score of "A Mass of Life" 
by Robert Threlfall. 


During 1970-1, performances both live and over the air and the 
preparations for another recording of what is arguably Delius's greatest 
work made the general inaccessibility of the orchestral score a condition 
which could not be allowed to continue. Arrangements were therefore made 
between the Delius Trust and Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes, present holders cf 
the copyright, for an authentic reissue to be produced. 


In Sir Thomas Beecham's lifetime, when a start was made on the Collected 
Edition (which, though as yet far from completed, is still the only Collected 
Edition of an English composer's works even to have been commenced !), the 
first volumes were devoted to those works which needed engraving, having 
hitherto been issued in lithograyvhed form. A similar issue of the Mass of 
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Life was projected; which would not only have been engraved, but, like 
Appalachia, Sea Drift and the Piano Concerto, would have also included 
Beecham's editing. His death intervened, however, before this project 
could be realized. 


Although a score of the work in which Beecham's markings were entered 
by Henry Gibson, his then librarian, was given to the Delius Trust by Eric 
Fenby in 1969, it was decided by tne Trustees and the Publishers that, for 
technical reasons, complete re-engraving (and inclusion of Beecham's 
editorial markings) should not be carried out at this juncture. Instead, 
an exact photolithographic reproduction in study - score size of the master 
copy of the original (and cnly) Harmonie - Verlag edition of 1907 was 
planned; and this duly appeared in May 1972. As a number of uncorrected 
errors remained from the 1907 printing, many of which had been amended on 
the copy now cwned by the Delius Trust, a 4-page errata slip was prepared 
for the publishers by the present writer and issued with the reprinted 
score, listing these corrections in order for reference. 


Members using this new score will no doubt have marked these amend- 
ments into the main text by now. They may thus have already noticed the 
gremlin which caused my first note to read "page 9" when it should have 
been "page 8" $ A few additional corrections, not noted in the Trust's 
marked copy, but to be entered for completeness, follow here: 


pe 47, bar 2. Bassoon 3 should read B flat (fourth note) 

pe 61, bars 8-9. Cellos also need a flat to the lower B and A. 

De 965 bars. There should be a flat before the soprano solo's 
high A. 


pe 143, bars 1-2. Clarinets 2-3 should also read G flat to agree 
with the iltos. 

De. oO ear Ls The sixth quaver in the Baritone solo's part 
should be G@ sharp, not F sharp. 


A few other textual points of interest may be noted as follows: 


(1) pe 13. A curious feature is the absence of the glockenspiel part, 
which one would expect to continue as on the previous page. 


(2) p. 65. The three bars for the Baritene solo originally appearing 
in both voral and full scores were deleted in later printings of the vocal 
score, 


(3) Later impressions of thc vocal score give some different tempo 
indications, of which the most important is "Andante molto tranguillo" 
instead of "Adagio" on p. 75. 

(4) pe 152. The Trust's marked score indicated that the Bass clarinet 
should agree with the Trumpet; it seemed however equally likely that the 
notes were printed on the wrong stave and should belong to the Cor Anglais 
part, for which they are correctly transposed with one exception. 


Face 


(5) p. 153. The choral echo in the last two bars did not appear in the 
first edition of the vocal score, 


This may perhaps be the place also to refer to a question about this 
work that is often asked: the exact relation between it and the 
"Mitternachtslied Zarathustras" of 1898, In fact the manuscript score 
of the latter work now deposited in the Delius Trust Archive (as Volume 14) 
reveals that in all essentials it agrees with pp. 174-194 of the published 
full score of the Mass as we now know it: only the Soprano and Alto chorus 
parts on pp. 192-4 needed to be added. This at once explains several 
otherwise remarkable features ~ e.g. the use here of brass instruments in 
different keys from all the rest of the work, and the separate dedication 
(to Arthur Kroénig, Delius's cousin) of the movement in question, the latter 
being carried forward from the original movement of 1898. The jubilant 
peroration, pp. 195-203 of the published full score, was added to clinch 
the whole work when the single movement of 1898 was absorbed into the 
greatcr entity of 1904-5. 


"A VILLAGE ROMEO AND JULIET! Contd.... 


Washington (Ds0s) Post, April 28th, 1972 


'A Village Romeo and Juliet': A Triumph 
by Paul Hume 


This is going to be a rave review for the simple reason that there is 
no place to fault any aspect of the Opera Society's production of "A Village 
Romeo and Juliet", 


The Delius opera comes to life on the stage of the Kennedy Center 
Operas, House with an aural and visual beauty that is as extraordinary as the 
texture of the unique music. It is a triumphant integration of singing, 
dramatic mood superbly schieved, and some luscious playing of one of opera's 
most exquisite works. 


There are elements in the "Romeo and Juliet," as Delius fashioned it 
from Gottfried Keller's touching story, that would wither and die if 
touched by unsympathetic hands, or if they were not presented in a 
sufficiently unusual way to give proper emphasis to the dream-like quality 
of both music and drama. 


It is this quality that is ideally captured in the filmed slides and 
projections, the work of Ronald Chase, and subtly but movingly lighted by 
Nananne Porcher. For example, during the one famous musiczl passage in 
the opera, "The Walk to the Paradise Garden," there were moments of breath- 
taking lovliness when a trill on the flute or cello was perfectly reflected 
by a shimmer in the drop of water on the scrim that covered the stage 
throughout the opera. 


Where the scrim became tiresome in the Society's "Cenci", last fall, 
Wednesday night it was a necessary adjunct in sustaining the shadowy realm 
in which the drama takes place. The story is simple enough, suggested to 
Keller by a short newsprper account of a young couple that committed suicide 
because their families' hatred prevented their marriage. From early child- 
hood we see Sali and Vreli grow to young adults, separated by the bitterness 
with which their fathers fought end sucd over a strip of land. 


Because they find they are literally too respectable to live together 
in the gypsy life to which a Dark Fiddler, who has watched the entire 
situation unfold, invites them, they go eventually, after 2 brief night of 
happy dreaming of 2 wedding, to a nearby tavern, the Paradise Garden, and 
from there to a boat in which, at their own doing, they drown in the river. 
So open is the tenderness of their mutual love, so apparent their Gothic 
death wish, that their final disappesranco, magically realized in the per- 
formance, carries little of the usual feeling of tragic grief often assoc- 
jated with other versions of the story. 


Frank Corsaro and Paul Callaway shere a mutusl passion for the music 
dramas of Delius. astly different as the "Village Romeo and Juliet" is 
from last year's 'Koanga", in which they triumphed, they have worked to- 
gether again with a success that is, because of the more evanescent mood 
of the "Romeo", an even greater achievement, 
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Corsaro has produced stage pictures in which children, simple 
villagers, the rather mysterious Dark Fiddler, and above all, the youthful 
lovers, look, act, and sound as real as the inhabitants of a thousand tiny 
hamlets that still abound today. The Fair Scene is marvelously caught in 
live and filmed actions. 


Callaway leads the music with every nuance of Delius' rapturous sound 
caught handsomely by the orchestra. The music of Delius, with its singular 
perfume, is a challenge many conductors avoid entirely, and others, trying it 
on, fail to capture. Callaway led what proved an ideal musical realization. 


The cast, too, rates the same label. As the young lovers, Patricia 
Wells and John Stewart looked and acted and sounded full of radiant love, even 
when tinged with the despairing knowledge that love could not be long ful- 
filled. Miss Wells, who could be understood nearly all of the time, turned 
in beautifully shaped phrases, a thrilling top C, and always gave the inner 
essence of the part. Stewart, too, a thorough musician, sang with excellent 
sound, matching his fine full voice with glorious soft singing cf a caliber 
rarely heard from any tenor today. 


John Reardon had the tough challenge of the Dark Fiddler, singing the 
high-lying role with ease and rich art, and making the rather enigmatic role 
both vibrant and believable. 


As the feuding fathers, William Metcalf and Will Roy were excellent. 
To the many fine singers who filled the essential minor roles and made the 
chorus, high praise, especially for those joining in the fascinating octet 
that occurs in the Paradise Garden, 


The Friday and Sunday performances of the opera are completely sold out. 
Among its first challenges as it looks to the next season, the Opera Society 
must find ways of increasing the number of performances it gives, especially 
if it is going to keep on turning out evenings as memorable as this, its 
latest triumph. 


New York Times April 28th, 1972. 


Delius's 'Village Romeo! Offered in Capital 
by Harold C. Schonberg. 


Washington, April 27 - Frank Corssaro happens to like Delius, and he 
even carries his amiable eccentricity to the point of liking the Delius 
operas. Last year he staged for the Opera Society of Washington the first 
American performance of 'Koanga." It was well received, to Mr. Corsaro's 
delight and the delight of other Delians. Needing only that as an initation, 
Mr. Corsaro hastened to work up plans for another Delius opera, "A Village 
Romeo and Juliet." Last night it had its American premiere at the opera 
house in Kennedy Center. 


As in "Koanga", there were two aspects to the production - the music 
itself, and the way it was staged. In "Koanga", Mr. Corsaro and his 
associate, Ronald Chase (responsible for films and projections), made a 
kind of breakthrough in projected scenery, They have carried this concept 
one step further in "Romeo and Juliet". The entire production is done with 
projections and films used in three-dimensiznal depth. 
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A scrim had been placed over the orchestra pit, so that lights from 
desk lamps wcuald not interfere with the stage effects. There was a front 
scrim, on which images were flashed, and a rear screen, with additional 
images. The problem of that rear screen has not yet been fully solved; 
the big rectangle often was too obtrusive. But this production went a 
great deal futher than "Koanga", minimizing that defect, and a little more 
experimentation should lick the problem, 


some of the scenes in the Delius opera were of exquisite nuance and 
beauty. The dream sequence, for example, with the montage effects, came 
off magnificently. And the "Walk to the Paradise Gardens" - the one part 
of the opera that all music-lovers know - was handled in a manner that left 
conventional staging far behind. This was sheer poetry, with its evocation 
of nature and the lovers walking hand-in-hand to their doom. The ending, 
too, was beautifully done, and one could actually see the barge drift into 
the river. 


Perhaps not all operas could take this treatment. But the quiet 
"Village Romeo and Juliet", with its pantheistic quality and evocation of 
nature in its music, was perfectly suited to the Corsaro-Chase treatment. 


Not everybody, of course, is going to like the opera. Delius is not 
to everybody's taste, and his constant semitonal chromaticism leaves some 
listeners entirely cold. "A Village Romeo and Juliet", adapted from the 
famous Gottfried Keller novella, in a way is a heavily Wagnerian opera in 
that it is composed in six continuous scenes (it was broken up last night 
for one intermission), has the Wagnerian kind of endless melody, has 
derivations from "Die Meistersinger" and "Tristanund Isolde" and echoes 
the post-romantic world of the turn of the century (it was composed in 1901). 


But, Wagner or no, the music is prime Delius - which means (to those 
who admire the composer) a richness of texture and a wnique personality 
combined in music of piercing sweetness. (Yes, I adore Delius's music. 
The rapture of the score, which comes to a head in the Paradise Garden 
sequence and the final duet, is unlike anything in opera. Delius was the 
only composer who could take the Wagner formula and bend it to his own way 
of composing. 


It may be that "A Village Romeo and Juliet" is something too special 
ever to be a repertory opera, but it has so many beauties it deserves to be 
heard. And it could not have received a more imaginative production than 
the one given by the Opera Society of Washington. 


The leading singers, all fine, were New York City Opera regulars - John 
Stewart as Sali, Patricia Wells as Vreli, John Reardon as The Dark Fiddler, 
William Metcalf as Manz, and Will Roy as Marti. Paul Callaway conducted a 
first-class orchestra. And how marvelous orchestra and singers sounded in 
the Opera House. Whatever onethinks of the auditorium, its sound is spectac- 
ularly warm and clear, 


The opera was given uncut, but there were a few minor departures from 
the score. Mr. Corsaro has touched up some of Delius's Victorian English 
(the composer wrote his own libretto), and he has felt free to reinterpret 
the dream sequence, adding death symbolism in the form of The Dark Fiddler, 
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Fortunately Mr. Corsaro has not played up the "relevance"of the 
opera, which he so easily could have done, The story, after all, is about 
two kids faced with an insuperable problem who decide to die together. But 
with taste and restraint, Mr. Corsaro has concentrated on the real essence 
of the plot, which is the transcendence of love, And that in the long run 
is the most "relevant" aspect of all life - then as well as now. 


The Christian Science Monitor, Wednesday May 3rd, 1972. 


Delius Opera Premiere in D.C. by Richard D. Fletcher, 
; Washington. 

Three days - or, more accurately, three evenings - after the 408th 
anniversary of William Shakespeare's birth, the Opera Society of Washington 
presented the western hemisphere premiere of Frederick Delius's A Village 
Romeo and Juliet in the Opera House at Kennedy Center. 


The production, well sung and handsomely staged, proved to be an 
engrossing and highly typical choice for closing the Society's 15th season. 
This organisation, throughout its history, has becn imaginative and courageous 
in its determination to revive a number of undeservedly neglected works. 

It has brought some of them to world-wide attention, attracting critics from 
many parts of the globe, 


Last year's American premicre of Koanga sparked a considerable re- 
surgcence of interest in Delius's stage works and led quickly to a decision 
to include another of his operas in this season's repertoire. The happy 
result was the selection of a Village Komeo, a recording of which will be 
issued this autumn on the Angel label, The same company also has Koanga in 
preparation for release at an unspecified date. 


Revival of interest It now scems certain that the peaceful oblivion into 
which the Delius operas have sunk will not endure much longer. Word is 
that the Opera Society's production of A Village Homeo will, in coming 
seasons, be borrowed by several other cities, including Minneapolis and 
Seattle. 


The tale on which the opera is based first appeared as a newspaper 
aecount of an actual incident. The distinguished 19th-century Swiss writer, 
Gottfried Keller, read it and embroidered the elements into one of the 
stories in his book "The People of Scldwyla". He added 2 motivating 
character, the Dark Fiddler, a vaguely Mephistophelean figure, who reappears 
from time to time to urge the lovers to break with their families and seek 
a life of freedom as vagabonds. The analogy to our contemporary scene is 
obvious. 


The protagonists are not scions of noble houses but the children of 
rival land-owning peasants. Despite parental objections, they fall deeply 
in love and refuse to be separated beszause of their elders' hostilities. 


These simple ingredients inspired Delius to one of his greatest achiev- 
ments. His large orchestra numbers 71. A dream sequence in which the 
lovers are symbolically married, utilizes full chorus and orchestra, with 
bells and organ, and rises to fortissimi of singular strength and effective- 
ness. When the lovers visit a ragglo-taggle country fair, the composer 
captures vividly the sounds and countersounds of carnival. 
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Sounds of nature As was to be expected, the work abounds in the sonorities 
of neture, always ingeniously scored. The music flows easily from sequence 

to sequence, as in Debussy's "Pelleas et Melisande", yet a sense of truly 
Blizabethan earthiness and vigor dominates the stage during much of the action. 
Save for the quotation of a few bars from "Tristan and Isolde", neither the 
story nor the score is bathed in the foreboding sense of tragedy that dom- 
inates the Wagner mastcrpiece. Even the lovers! determination to sink 
together in 2 boat floating downstream is portrayed as an affirmative action - 
a testament to their love which they will allow nothing to alter. 


The vocal line is usually subservient to the composer's orchestral 
purposes. The Dark Fiddler has an arictte or two. The lovers communicate 
chiefly in duets of uncommon pathos and beauty. But the principal surprise 
is an intricate and extended octct which proves Delius a mister of ensemble 
writing. any sections of the overa, in fact, surpass in appeal the most 
familiar excerpt, known to symphony nudiences as "The Walk to the Paradise 
Garden", 


The production, conceived by Frank Corsaro and Ronald Chase, merits 
unstinted praise. Corsaro has sometimes been accused of being extreme. 
Here, aside from devising some effective crowd scenes, he allowed the work 
to play itself naturally. Mr. Chase's multimedia film shots and slides 
helped inestimably. His background os a sculptor may explain the depth 
he was able to achieve in his forest sccnes and his interiors. His church 
was cspecially impressive. 


If there was a theme in the film it was that of water - in swirling 
rapids, in unstirring pools, or in single droplets. At no time did any of 
these cffects distract. Using this production as & guide, even our most 
prestigious opera houses should underteke «a new examination of their staging 
methods. 


Romarkably attuned to Mr. Chase's nictures were Nananne Porcher's 
lighting and the costumes of Thconi V. Aldredge. Wisely, Miss Aldredge 
chose muted, washed-out colors which, cven in the fair scene, never called 
attention to themsclves. 


The young lovers were portrayed by two attractive singers from the New 
York City Opera, Patricia Wells and John Stewart. They had some initial 
trouble in projecting their lines over Delius's orchestra, but freed them- 
sclves as the evening went on. Both have radiant, youthful voices that 
should lead them into extensive cnrucrs. John Reardon has somehow 
broadened and mellowed his voicc sinec I last heard it. He had difficulty 
with some of the low notes, but sang in the middle and top registers with 
new beauty of tone. William Mctcnlf ond Will Hoy as the fathers were 
vocally and dramatically forceful. The remainder of the large cast performed 
efficiently and in some cases with distinction. 


The prosccnium was covered with -. scrim, ond it was decided to cover 
the orchestra pit in the same manner. This was no deterrent to conductor, 
Paul Callaway, who co-ordinated orchestra and stage ih masterful style. 

As is customary with Opera Socicty productions, there was no prompter. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. The Plain Dealer, Sunday May 7, 197e. 


DELIUS GEM GLOWS IN RESHTTING 
by Robert Finn 


Washington, D.C. - There is nothing more worthwhile, and nothing more 
exciting in the season-by-scason history of musical performance, than the 
restoration to active status of « great but neglected masterpiece. 


Such a happy event took place here sgain last weekend when the Opera 
Society of Washington gave the American premivre of Frederick Delius' 
A Village Romeo and Juliet, a work which has had few productions anywhere 
Since its premiere in 1907 in Germany. 


The impetus to produce Village Romeo came from the Washington troupe's 
successful venture last season with Delius' Koanga, and enlisted several 
of the same key people, conductor Paul Callaway, stage director Frank Corsaro 
and film technician Ronald Chasc, among others. The approach was also 
much the same: films and slide projcctions provided much of the scenic 
illusion, with only a few free-standing props on the stage to complete the 
VLGTULG. 


This production technique was the source of much comment, but the real 
news of the occasion is that Delius! cxquisite opera seems finally to be 
finding the public it deserves. Thanks to funds from the Framma Fisher 
Foundstion this production will be scen before long in Minneapolis, Seattle 
and San Diego - and Julius Rudel has cxpressed interest in importing it 
into his New York City Opera. 


The live performance of "Village Romeo" under Callawsy's sensitive 
baton confirmed the evidence of the ancicnt Beccham recording: this is a 
rich and lovely score, mastcrfully orchestrated and piercingly expressive. 


The libretto, from 2 Swiss source, is a literery conficld of vast 
dimensions (Corsaro changed the text wholesale in an effort to make the 
opera more dramatic), but Delius' soaring music transfigures it and makes 
it not only bearable, but hcartbreakingly beautiful. A Village Romeo and 
Julict may be too intimate a work for the larger opera houses, but it is 
nonetheless a deeply moving mastcrpiece,. 


Corsaro and Chase used films, slides and abstract projections tc create 
the world in which Delius! young lovers meet their sad end. For the most 
part these work quite well, enhancing and deepening the mood of Delius! 
music without ever overpowering it. 


This is the production's real strength: Corsaro is a strong directorial 
personality, bent on leaving his mark on anything he touches. A musical 
score of less achievement then this onc would be overwhelmed by his treatment. 
But the combination of Corsaro's direction with Delius' music results in a 
mutual artistic achievement rather than a victory of visual over musical 
effects. 


Tenor John Stewart and soprano Patrocia Wells sang the roles of the 
two lovers. Baritone John iicardon was the Dark Fiddler and the two fathers 
were sung by William Metcalf and Will Roy. This was a splendid vocal team, 
but not even the efforts of these superior singers could put across more 
than 2 fraction of the text over the full sound of Delius' orchestra, 
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In Village Romeo as in Koanga, the voices ride on a tide of orchestral 
sound, 2 situation not ideal for toxtual clarity. Village Romeo is 
basically an orchestral opera, 


There were 1 few spots in Corsaro's staging where he overreached him- 
self in his effort to make the opera work - in the implication, for example, 
that some of the Dark Fiddler's vagabond companions were drug users, or in 
the literal appearance of "men in whitc corts" to heul poor Marti off to 
the asylum in the fourth scene. 


Corsaro here added a whole cpisode which is not in the libretto, 
showing Marti reduced to helpless idiocy by the blow he had reccived from 
Sali. This was certainly justifiable, but I did object to those men in 
white coats. 


Corsaro's trentment of the wedding dream sequence is also debatable. 
He made it surrealistic end menacing, taking his cue from the darkly- 
tintcd music that underlies it, instead of making it the two lovers' vision 
of unattainable happiness. I think the contrast of a happy dream with the 
funcre2l music might have been both more effective theatrically and truer 
to the libretto. 


But what is really important about this event is the vindication of 
Delius! beautiful opera. Angel Records will have = new recording out in 
November, and Corsaro is sll set to turn his attention to yet 4 third 
Delius opera, Fennimore and Gerda. I can hardly wait. 


Saturday Review May 20, 1972 


Music to My Hars by Irving Kolodin 


Operas New=Old 2nd Old-New. Two stage works by well-known composers 
were performed recently for the first time in America. The freshness and 
novelty they contained were curiously inverse to their dates of composition, 
Honors in interest went to the now-old pre-world War I A Village Romeo and 
Julict by Frederick Delius, which was heard in the opera house of the 
Kennedy Center under the auspices of the Washington Opera Socicty. The 
old-new work was Virgil Thomson's just-completed Lord Byron, introduced to 
the world by the American Opera Center in the Juilliard Theater. 


Delius's score has long beon admired for the quality of music he wrote 
for Gottfried Keller's tale of pastoral love in Switzerland. "Walk to the 
Paradise Garden", one of its orchestral interludes, has achieved « separate 
identity in the concert hall. But it hos, since its Berlin promicre in 
1907, been equally deplored for co slow-moving, amost actionless text. In 
deciding after sixty-five years to venture the first American production, 
the Washington Opera Society clected to put its money on the music. It 
renped the gambler's reward of - handsome success. 


The conversion of 2 leisurcly tonc-poem-withe-words into 72n absorbing 
theatcr picce was due less to the discover of new dramatic yalues in A Village 
Romco and Julict than to the use of contemporary technics to enhance old 
Oncs. Tt has been said of Edgard Varcse that he was writing electronic 
music before the means of performing it had been invented. In A Village 
Romco and Juliet, Delius conceivi.d a multimedic expericnce long before the 
category was created. 
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Frank Cossaro, who staged the washington production, and Ronald Chase, 
who gave it scenic life, have had the insight to sce it this way, and the 
professional skills to persuade the audience that this is the way it should 
be seen, From the first scene, depicting the Swiss counterparts of 
Shakespeare's "star-cross'd lovers" in childhocd, to the last, in which they 
prefer a quivct death to a troubled life, the subject matter was enhanced, 
vivified, made real by the marvelously flexible scenic scheme devised by 
Chase It escalated to half-light what Delius had restricted, for the most 
part, to semishadow. 


By a clever use of rear projections onto a screen, and front pro- 
jections onto a scrim, with film clips displaying moving patterns in the 
middle distance, Chase created multidimensional effects both in depth and 
in color. Repeatedly, the colors and shapes, whether realistic or abstract, 
told the audience more about che action than the libretto did. Together 
they clarified the motivations of the feuding parents and revealed the 
reasons why Delius was impelled to write the kind of music he did. 


The Chase projections (executed in conjunction with Skip Palmer and 
Staging Techniques, Inc., of New York) survived with truly flying colors 
the most critical of challunges. That was to reserve for the work's 
dramatic climax a visual illusion that topped anything previously seen. 
As the lovers stepped into the rowboat for their journey to Eternity, a faint 
flicker of moonlight played across the little craft. Light-reflecting 
"waves" rippled into the distance as the boat moved away. As it disappeared 
into darkness, the music lapped over the still, empty stage. The combination 
of light and movement fulfilled to the eye exactly the implied, understated 
intent of the music. 


It is better than good news that the underwriting by the Gramma Fisher 
Foundation of Marshalltown, Iow2, provides for future use of the production 
by opera companies in St. Paul, Minnesota; Seattle, Washington; and San 
Diego, California. Good craftsmen that they are, Chase and Palmer have 
designed elements that are rendily transportable. In addition, Palmer will 
participate, wherever the production is secon, as "technical coordinator" 
responsible for cueing the ever changing projections. 


Whether what is heard clsewhere will saunl the well-sounding, supple 
performance of Delius led in Washington by baul Callaway is another matter. 
As Sali-Romeo, John Stewart had the opportunity to use his flexible lyric 
tenor to better advantage than in some othur roles in which he has recently 
been cast. The fresh good looks of Patricia Wells and her -ttractive 
soprano sound were just right for Vreli-Juliet. Together they gave conductor 
Callaway the means to implement Delius's slways fastidious orchestral writing 
with vocal means 2s responsive to his direction as clarinet or flute tones. 
In the role of the Dark Fiddler, 2 sinister figure disenfranchised by 
bastardry from sharing in the ground over which the parents of Sali and 
Vreli quarrel, John Renrdon added illegitimacy to the human conditions of 
which he is an artful cxponent. In all, the Washington Opera Seciety has 
put beside its prior success with Koanga another major plea for reconsiuer- 
ation of Delius as a theater composer, 
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Washington, Delius's seldom-heird A Village Romeo and Juliet was 
presented in a fully staged performance for the first time in America by the 
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Opera Society of Washington in the Kennedy Centre (April 26). To me this 
heartbreakingly lovely offering ranked with the Metropolitan's Tristan and 
Pelleas as a wholly poetic cexpericnce. The audience, at first so frankly 
curious, soon sensed that this was ea major event in American opera-giving. 
Even though I have long been a Delius enthusiast, I was not prepared for the 
susteined power and passion, alwsys controlled within 2 poetic frame, that 
the composer displays in this lengthy work. 


The opera was marvellously produced by Frank Corsaro aided by Ronald 
Chase's projections and Nananne Porcher's lighting, which kept us almost 
floating in the natural world: glinting waters, bubbling rivulets, poppies 
and grasses stirred by winds at dawn and twilight, and leaves - countless 
tapestries of leaves. It is impossible now to imagine this particular 
opera presented in 4a naturalistic sotting of conventional scenery. There 
was no scenery in this production. Everything was achieved through film, 
scrims, and lighting. The result was magical. 


Paul Callaway, an avowed Delian, conducted the large, fine orchestra 
with immense belief in the importance of the score. As the lovers, Sali 
and Vreli, John Stewart and Patricia Wells proved physically ideal, singing 
with generally lovely tones. John Reardon, 2 great favourite in Washington, 
assumed the character-role of the mysterious Dark Fiddler with distinction. 
He was in excellent voice, Rounding out the admirable cast of principals 
were William Metcalf and Will Roy 2s the beligcerent fnthers - grasping 
farmers who precipitete the tragedy. Two additional performances were 
reported as sellouts in this large and beautiful new opers house. 


Max de Schauensce. 


Opera News July 1972 - Washington, 

After Frank Corsaro's perceptive steging of Frederick Belius' Koanga 
for the Opera Society of Washington last year, the company reengaged him for 
the local premicre of the composer's Village Romeo and Juliet. Presented 
at the Kennedy Center in Washington on April 30, it was nothing short of 
sensational. 


Utilizing a multimedia approach, Corsaro and his associate nonnld Chase, 
designed = production entirely around films and projections used in three- 
dimensional depth, leaving conventional staging far behind. The whole opera 
was performed behind a scrim, on which images flashed, with additional images 
reflected on a rear screen; 2 scrim also covered the orchestra pit, to filter 
out any interfering light from musicians' desk lamps. Complemented by 
Nananne Porcher's delicate lighting and Theoni V. Aldredge's costumes, the 
montage worked beautifully and succceded in creating an atmosphere completely 
in harmony with the chromaticism of Delius! music. 


A "lyric drama in six pictures" bridged by orchestral interludes (there 
was one intermission), A Village Romeo and Juliet has the Wagnerian charact- 
eristic of endless, flowing melody and the Wagnerian feeling that only in 
death can the love of man for woman be ideslly fulfilled. But this music 
is not Wagner, it is vintage Delius. Composed in the postromantic world of 
1901, when Delius was at the height of his powers, the score effortlessly 
assembles detail through economicsl means. Inner warmth and tenderness 
prevail throughout, occasionally tinged with an elegiac strain, 2 quiet but 
unmistakable undertone of tragedy. The characters themselves are frail and 
intimate, almost dream crentures who wander on and off the stage. 
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The libretto, by Delius himsclf, is based on 2 simple tale out of 
Gottfried Keller's People of Seldwyla, with Shakespeare's aristocratic 
families replaced by a pair of wealthy farmers whose quarrel over a strip 
of unclaimed land reduces them to poverty. At the center of the conflict 
are their children, Sali and Vreli, caught in the crossfire of their 
fathers! rivalry. The other principal character is the Dark Fiddler, 
bastard heir to the disputed land. 


The small cast was uniformly exccllent, John Stewart as Sali, Patricia 
Wells as Vreli, John Reardon as the Dark Fiddler, William Metcalf as Manz 
ana Will Roy as Marti all brought sensitivity to the raptures of the score. 
Fourtcen singers from the Washington area performed well in lesser roles. 

osponding to conductor Paul Callawiy's tight control over the melodic line, 
which prevented any sense of lassitude or shapelessness, the orchestra 
played superbly. And its glorious sound was heightened by the Opera House's 
excellent acoustics. 

A Village Romeo and Juliet served as the first production under a 
Gramma Fisher Foundation regional project to promote opera in English, 
assist American singers and encourage other gifts to local companies. The 
Delius work will be performed in St. Paul in the summer of 1973, and Seattle 
performances are slated for September 1973. No opera-lover should miss it. 


Denis Nichelson. 
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The Delius Affair by James Goodfriend, Music Editor. 

This past April the Opera Socicty of Washington presented, in the opera 
house of the Kennedy Center, the first American performance of Frederick 
Delius! A Village Romeo and Juliet, which was composed in 1901. Seventy- 
one years is a long time to wait for such a premiere, particularly since 
Delius is not exactly an unknown composer, The opera has long been the 
subject of rather widespread curiosity, which was, perhaps, more heightened 
than satisfied by the twenty-four 78-rpm sides of the Delius Fellowship- 
sponsored recording in the late Fortics. The Washington performance, all 
in all, was worth some waiting, but it also brought cut quite clearly why we 
had to wait, and raised once gain the whole case of the stature of Dolius 
as a composer. 


A certain number of credits are duc before getting into the problem 
itself, The Washington production was ably conducted by Paul Callaway 
(there were a few fluffs in thc orchestra, but the balances and tempos were 
good, and the 'sound" was right); John Stewart as Sali, Patricia Wells as 
Vreli, John Reardon as the Dark Fiddlcr, and the remaining members of the 
cast handled their parts sympathetically and well. The production, which 
was directed by Frank Corsaro, with scenery, films, 2nd projections by Ronald 
Chase, was exceedingly effective in most places. 


It was one of those double-projection jobs - with the screen at the 
rear of the stage and the scrim in front - much like that for Ginastera's 
Beatrix Cenci, and we were treated to copious running views of atmosphere- 
laden tree tops, shrubbery, and other netural phenomena. The fact that this 
worked, and worked as well as it did, is enough to tell us that without it 
A Village ttooméo and Julict might not work. For in the music too there is 
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far more scene painting than there is cither action or conscious reflection, 
and, tellingly, there is more music in the orchestral parts than in the 
vocal. What other opera can one name whose musical highpoint is neither 

an aria nor an ensemble nor even a chorus, but an orchestral interlude which 
would ordinarily (but not here) be played with the curtain down? 


The work, then, is not really an opcra at all; it is a tone poem for 
orchestra, with vocal obbligatos which superimpose a bricf, human story 
over the lush but impersonal nature painting. The fact that this two-hour 
tone poem can be staged is nothing unusuel in this dey of multimedia art, 
but experiencing the work in this way makes it evident why so few in the 
past were courageous or foolish cnough to present it 2s an opera. 


Even multiemedia presentation has its difficulties, however, and there 
were several places where Mr. Corsero's production simply did not work. 
The first was a mere matter of sctting hung up on the visual material with- 
out properly relating it to the music; 2 staceato Allegro of trvetops, for 
example, docs not complement the Andante of the "Walk to the Paradise 
Garden", but detracts from it. It was not the idea that was foulty, but 
the visual tempo. A svecond defect is of more complicated structure. There 
is a secne at a fair at the beginning of Act 2, which calis dramatically for 
& swirl of aural and visual events, the necessary bustle, to make the scene 
come alive. Delius wis srobably incnpable of writing such music. What 
is needed, of course, is the sense of polyrhythmic motion, and even apart 
from the fact that Delius was no mastor of any sort of polyphony, his bass 
lines are so diletory that real motion beyond 2 slow amble is rare in his 
music. The projections could havc compensated for this with a visual swirl 
of events, but, alas, here they simply fastened on a background and stayed 
there, leaving what movement therc was to the pitifully small gestural 
capabilities of the figures on stage. The fair dicd. 


Lest I seem to have been unduly negative thus far about Delius' 
achievement, let me take the other, morc important side. The most aston- 
ishing thing about A Village Romeo and Juliet is simply how rich the score 
is in memorable music. One dows not wait patiently for an attractive 
melody or an intriguing harmonic progression; they come at you from ail 
Sides at virtually every moment. And that one hears this in an opera 
house only intesifies the feeling. (Incidentally, the opera sounds far 
less Wagnerian in "live" performance thon it seemed to on records.) in 
other words, though the work may not be a masterpiece of musical theater, 
it is a very wonderful pice of music and immediately brings to mind the 
question: ‘Why haven't I heard this music more?" Why indeed? Thrt Delius 
was incapable of writing a fnir scene like Stravinsky's or an opera like one 
of Strauss' is no reason to dismiss him, 


Granted, Delius was capable of writing only certain kinds of music. 
There are not many works of his that are out-and-out failurcs, but flaws 
surface occasionally even in the successful works. And, of course, there are 
certrin types of works that he rarely, or never, attempted to write. But 
thers must be room in the musical prnthcon for composers who do even a few 
things very well. 

Delius certainly was one. The characteristic harmonics of his music, its 
summery, even flow, its tranquility, its lush sensuzlity express one of music's 
unique personalities, a talent not very broad, but sufficiently deep that the 
word "genius" seems hardly misnpplied. Angel Records will release a new 
recording of A Village Romeo and Juliet this fall, and I hope thot its joyful 
reception will not be limited to "specialists". 
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